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THE FORMULATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES 

OF FAITH 



DAVID S. SCHAFF 
The Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 



The articles of the Christian faith, as they appear in formulated 
creedal statements, are the product now of devotion to Christ and 
now of zeal for the church. 1 How far, in the motive of zeal for the 
church, the element of pure piety was active and how far hierarchal 
and partisan ambition, it is not easy if at all possible exactly to 
determine. They have an experimental, a philosophical, and an 
ecclesiastical aspect; now one element predominates, now another. 
At first, articles of faith were the spontaneous expression of an 
inward religious impulse from within the church. They were 
statements of Christian experience. Later, they were the answer 
which councils gave to heretical views, constructed in the heat of 
doctrinal controversy between parties, both calling themselves 
Christians. Later still, after the fall of the Roman Empire, they 
were the assertion of a priestly system, grown strong and dominant 
in Western Europe, whose strength was contemporary with the 
decadence of scriptural study and missionary effort. At a still 
later time, the sixteenth century, they were the protest which the 
Protestant Reformers, strictly brought up in the ritual of the 
church, based on the study of the Scriptures, or the deliverance 
of the Roman communion in the Tridentine and Vatican standards. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the scheme handed down 
by the apostles should be made the subject of codification and also 
of analytic inquiry. A handy compendium of leading Christian 
beliefs would be likely to be an early requirement of the churches 
scattered from Jerusalem to Spain. A pattern for such a compen- 
dium was furnished in the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer. Such a compendium of principles would serve a practical 

1 The substance of this article was presented in a paper read by the writer at the 
Council of the Reformed Churches, held in Aberdeen, Scotland, June 18-27, ioi3- 
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purpose in view of the missionary obligation resting upon the 
churches. And, as the age of the apostles receded and the churches 
became scattered over an ever-widening area, such a compendium 
seemed to be a necessity for the very perpetuation of the churches 
as sound parts of the body of Christ, and became a canon of faith'. 
As for the analytic inquiry of the teachings and facts of the gospel, 
it followed from the very constitution of the human intellect, which 
strives to systematize according to the law of natural sequence, 
and also from the infinite importance and mysterious nature of 
the themes propounded by Christianity. These themes invited 
discussion and called forth expression in carefully constructed 
statements. In formulating articles, the churches were following 
a method emphasized by Paul. The apostle laid stress upon forms 
of sound words. To the generation next after the apostles, the 
totality of revealed truth presented itself a good deal as does an 
extended landscape offered suddenly to the view. Its beauty 
and sweep are realized at the first glance. Only later are the con- 
stituent parts of field and forest, hill and valley, studied in their 
individual extent and their relations one to the other. 

As the formulation of articles of the faith was inevitable, so 
the process was also gradual. As a matter of fact, a formal code 
of creedal articles preceded the authoritative collection of the books 
of the New Testament into a canon. Later, in its conflict with 
paganism and paganizing elements within its own boundaries, the 
church felt the necessity of extending the compass of these funda- 
mental statements and defining them with precision. The first 
generation of the second century, including such men as Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, by the circumstances of their 
time and by reason of their continuing expectation of the near 
return of Christ, felt a simple statement of leading facts sufficient. 
Later generations, beginning with Justin Martyr, the first Christian 
philosopher, Origen, and the practical Tertullian, compelled by the 
opposition with which the Rule of Faith was confronted, and in 
view of their own training — by a double necessity from within and 
without — were led on to analysis and definition. But even if 
there had been no doctrinal controversies, there would have been 
Christian creeds. 
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i. Our oldest code of articles, the Apostles' Creed, dating back 
to the early half of the second century, constitutes the first group. 1 
It is quite probable that it was the Rule of Faith and the Rule 
of Truth on which Irenaeus and Tertullian laid so much stress. 
The baptismal formulas, used by the older churches, are perhaps 
as old as any of the literature of the sub-Apostolic age and these 
formulas seem to have contained not only the essence of the 
Apostles' Creed but, with a few exceptions, the very articles 
as we now have them. The exceptions do not affect the body 
of the Christian faith. Before the year 400, as we know from 
Rufinus and the Explanatio Ambrosii, this creed was believed to 
have emanated from the apostles. Rufinus even declared that it 
was carried by Peter to Rome. By the seventh century each of 
the clauses had been assigned to one of the apostles. This con- 
struction remained the common belief until it was questioned by 
Laurentius Valla, just before the age of the Reformation. The ten 
English Articles — Articles to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unity, 
1536 — still spoke of it "as made by the apostles" and as being 
" the common creed which every man useth." 

If not all the clauses of this venerable summary of Christian 
belief, certainly most of them can be found in the writings of Paul. 
Adolf Seeberg, in bis stimulating treatise, the Catechism of Primitive 
Christianity, gives plausible though not sufficient grounds for the 
opinion that a formulated creed existed in the Apostolic age and 
was used by Paul. Much stress was laid by Paul upon "his gospel," 
upon the "form of faith" to which the Roman Christians became 
obedient, and upon "the confession" believers made with their 
mouth, the confession of which Christ, according to the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, is the apostle and high priest. 

The Apostles' Creed was developed from within by a warm 
impulse of devotion. It was an experience of the heart before it 
was a verbal expression. It was a response to the revelation made 
through Christ. No general council, no ecclesiastical rulers brought 

1 This seems to be the almost unanimous decision of scholars. Harnack says it is 
to be unhesitatingly carried back to 150 or earlier. Loofs, Symbolik, p. 26; Kunze, 
The Apostles' Creed and the New Testament, English translation, pp. 72, 78, and others 
are inclined to take it back to 130 or 140. Kattenbusch, II, 8, and Loofs, p. 8, are 
of the opinion that Tertullian regarded it as apostolic, and Kunze, p. 135, ascribes the 
same opinion to Irenaeus. 
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it into being. It was born under no outward pressure. It was the 
spontaneous confession of the believing soul. "Whom do ye say 
that I am?" This was the question every believer had faced. 
"What think ye of Christ?" This was the fundamental question 
every inquirer had to answer. The Apostles' Creed was the 
response to these questions. It is the out-flowering of Peter's con- 
fession: "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." It 
became a program for the heathen who were thinking of becoming 
Christians. Its clauses formed the pledge which catechumens 
gave on entering the church. It served as a manual for their 
instruction in preparing for that event. But before it became 
a missionary manual it was a formula of individual devotion and, 
for that reason, a bond of union between the churches of Asia 
Minor, Rome, Egypt, Lybia, and Spain, and, as Irenaeus states, in 
localities in Germany to which the Rule of Faith was already 
transmitted in his time. As the fish was a symbol of Christ and his 
salvation, a sign of recognition among Christians, inscribed on 
pavements and house-walls, so the Creed was a pass-word of the 
common faith the churches had in Christ. Had it been intended 
to be a statement of abstract doctrines, it would have begun with 
the clause: "I believe that God is the Father Almighty," and not 
with the clause: "I believe in God the Father Almighty." Use 
and antiquity imparted sacredness to its articles. They were not 
to be committed to writing. Augustine treated the Creed as a 
sort of talisman. To him it was the " regula fidei, brevis et grandis, 
brevis numero verborum, grandis pondere sententiarum." 

Its threefold division follows the model of the baptismal formula 
and conforms to the order of Paul's treatment in the first chapter 
of Ephesians and Peter's treatment in the opening paragraph of his 
first epistle. It is the order of Justin Martyr who, describing the 
Lord's Supper, said: "The president receives bread and a cup 
with water and wine and offers prayer, glory, and thanks to the 
Father of all, through the name of the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
for these gifts." It is not unlikely that Tertullian was referring 
to it in his words, "Ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid respondentes 
quam dominus in evangelio determinavit " : "We are immersed 
thrice, using a longer formula than the Lord fixed in the gospel." 
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In this symbol simplicity is combined with comprehensiveness. 
Its statements are of historic facts without speculative setting. 
They draw from the profoundest mystery of our religion. Yet 
there is nothing polemic about them. The Creed grew up before 
metaphysical speculation and controversy started in the church 
and has no marks of the conflict over Gnosticism and its vagaries. 
"It contains," as Dr. Philip Schaff in his Creeds of Christendom 
said, "all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith necessary 
to salvation in the form of facts, in simple scriptural language, in 
the most natural order of revelation, from God and the creation 
down to the resurrection and the life everlasting." But few as 
the articles are, Waterland nevertheless pronounced the Creed 
"peccant in excess." 

Another feature of this creedal summary is that it contains 
nothing for which Scripture cannot be easily found. On the other 
hand, it is notable by its omissions. It is not an exhaustive sum- 
mary of what the church at one time or another has regarded as 
fundamental. It has no reference to the authority of Scripture 
or to justification by faith, although the form of profession — "I 
believe in" — might by an effort be construed as involving justifica- 
tion by faith. There is no mention of the sacraments and what 
is called sacramental grace. And there is not the remotest refer- 
ence to the priesthood and the papacy, certainly a most radical 
defect in view of the deliverances of Boniface VIII and Pius IX, 
pronouncing submission to the supreme pontiff necessary to salva- 
tion for every creature, and the pope the infallible teacher in all 
questions pertaining to faith and morals. McGiffert's original 
and plausible suggestion that the Creed has an apologetic char- 
acter and was in part an answer to Marcion and his heresy is 
accepted by Kriiger. But Loofs (p. 14) finds no evidence that its 
articles were affected by the conflict with Gnosticism, and Kunze 
(pp. 84, 88) takes the same position, pronouncing it pre-gnostic 
and not anti-gnostic. Harnack (article in Herzog) defines its 
purpose "as instruction in Christianity as distinguished from 
Judaism and Paganism." 

2. In passing to the second group of creedal articles, we come 
to the Nicene period, and enter into an atmosphere charged with 
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theological refinement and dialectic subtlety. This period gave 
birth to the precise metaphysical definitions of the deity of Christ 
and of his person after the incarnation. These definitions were 
accepted without question by the Reformers and still belong to 
the fundamental theology of the Christian churches. In the last 
work which proceeded from Dr. Briggs's pen, that scholar says: 
"A church that does not adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be" 
recognized as a Christian church." 

From Ignatius and Polycarp to 325 is a long stretch. What a 
contrast between the scene described in the words "suffered under 
Pontius Pilate," and the vision of Constantine at the Milvian 
bridge! The age of martydom was passed. The church was 
triumphant, but the church was rent with theological controversy 
and strife.' Teachings proceeding from Lucian and the Antiochian 
school and the changing statements of Origen, leaving doubt as 
to whether he believed the Son to be coessential with the Father 
or subordinate to the Father — these prepared the way for the unrest 
and doctrinal strife of the fourth and succeeding centuries. Arius 
was deposed by local Egyptian councils. Hosius, sent out by Con- 
stantine, returned with the report that the disturbance in Chris- 
tendom was as deep-seated as it was widespread. Three Christian 
centuries had elapsed. What should be the faith of Christendom 
about Christ? To settle this question, the Nicene Council was 
convened by the emperor. In his opening address he pleaded with 
assembled bishops to hasten and define the true doctrine, that 
the Christian churches might have peace, for to him, as he said, 
theological strife was more alarming and painful than any other 
kind of war. 

The Athanasian formula, which prevailed, went far in the 
realm of exposition when it defined Christ to be "the only 
begotten, begotten of the Father before all worlds, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of the same substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made." The change 
from the method of the early Creed was very great. A statement 
of facts gave way to a definition, cut and polished with philosophi- 
cal precision. Language is used which is not in the Scriptures. 
Yet the Trinity is scriptural and to the Scriptures Athanasius made 
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his appeal. 1 As the great Alexandrian confessed, he himself did 
not understand the mystery of the Trinity, but much less could 
he evade it with the Scriptures open before him. 

The Nicene formula fosters a metaphysical mood. It lays 
stress on intellectual assent rather than personal devotion. Its 
metaphysical exactness still awakens admiration and its careful 
definition seemed to be demanded by the controversy in which 
Christendom was involved. It might have been fatal if Christian 
thought had not grappled with the question presented in the fourth 
century and settled it with precision once for all. Indeed, the strife 
over a letter at Nice was not useless. The adoption of the word 
homoousion has kept the church steadfast in its confession of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, who for us men and for our salvation 
became man. The fortunes of Christianity, as the unique revela- 
tion from God, was wrapped up in the formula chosen. Had that 
council followed Arius, the church might long ago have ceased to 
exalt Christ as God's Son and the Savior of men. 

The words of Carlyle, as reported by Mr. Froude, are a notable 
testimony to the importance of the Nicene definition. Froude says : 

He made one remark that is worthy of recording. In earlier years he had 
spoken contemptuously of the Athanasian controversy — of the Christian world 
being torn to pieces over a diphthong— and he would ring the changes in 
broad Annandale on the homoousion and the homoiousion. He now told me 
that he perceived Christianity itself to be at stake. If the Arians had won, 
Christianity would have dwindled away to a legend. 

At the same time, it was most ominous that, together with 
such conscientious theological precision, there was manifested a 
spirit of intolerance out of all accord with the teaching of Him who 
said, "Other sheep I have which are not of this fold." To the 
eminent theological leader of the Nicene period, all who differ from 
the Nicene formula were as dogs and wolves and worse, and this 
spirit soon carried the triumphant party far beyond the words of 
Athanasius to deeds of physical violence, even to the burning of 

Gwatkin says: "Athanasius' works are one continuous appeal to Scripture. 
.... On one side the Arian doctrine was a mass of presumptuous theorizing, sup- 
ported by alternate scraps of obsolete traditionalism and uncritical textmongering, 
on the other it was a lifeless system of unscriptural pride and hard unlovingness and 
therefore Arianism perished." — Studies of Arianism, pp. 44, 266. 
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heretics, the Priscillianists, in 385. The history of the old church 
councils is blotted with the combination of orthodoxy in statement 
with qualities of heart the very opposite of Christian love. Some- 
times we do not wonder at the condemnation Gregory Nazianzen 
pronounced against all church synods. 

The judgment, pronounced upon the action of the Council 
at Nice, must be repeated with reference to the statement con- 
structed at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, only with more 
emphasis. Called together by Marcian as a measure to allay 
theological strife, it formulated the statement which Christendom 
has adopted, that Christ after his incarnation was one person with 
two natures, "cosubstantial with the Father as to his Godhead 
and cosubstantial with us as to his manhood, known in two natures, 
without confusion, without conversion, without severance, and 
without division." This statement accords with the presentation 
of our Lord's personality in the New Testament, and the statement, 
as a metaphysical production, is almost unmatched in ecclesiastical 
literature. The church was quick to make the acceptance of these 
two studied formulas of the deity and the person of Christ the test 
of Christian communion. They did splendid service in keeping 
Christendom to the highest view of Christ, but it is tempting to 
ascribe the stagnation of theological thought in the Eastern church 
to the imposition of their exacting terminology. Subscription to 
the very letter of conciliar doctrinal decrees continued, for centuries, 
to be the test of orthodoxy and the measure of Christian character. 
It is explicitly demanded by the Athanasian Creed: "He that will 
be saved must thus think of the Trinity." In this statement, this 
creed made salvation depend upon the acceptance of its very words. 
The time was bound to come when the inconsistency of such 
demands would be felt in the light of Christ's affirmation concern- 
ing his own words: "Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them I will liken him unto a wise man." 

3. The third group of authoritative Christian articles belongs to 
the Middle Ages. The church then lorded it over Western Europe 
with both swords. The priest was the arbiter of this world and 
the next. By excommunication and the tribunal of the inquisition, 
all who dissented from the dogmas of the church were excluded 
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from the benefits of the spiritual kingdom and, like clippers of coin, 
hurried prematurely out of the world. "Who presumes to doubt," 
wrote Thomas a Becket to the clergy of England, "that the priests 
of God are the fathers and masters of kings, princes and all the 
faithful!" 

The distinctive articles which we associate with the mediaeval 
church had their roots far back in Christian antiquity and came 
into authoritative recognition gradually and almost imperceptibly. 
They were taken for granted in the deliverances of popes and the 
discussions of the Schoolmen. Only one of these dogmas was 
perfectly defined at an ecumenical council, the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation, at the Fourth Lateran, 1215. They are the author- 
ity of the papacy over both realms, the priesthood with prerogative 
to open and shut the kingdom of heaven, the efficacy of the sacrifice 
of the mass for living and dead, sacramental grace, according to 
which, sacraments, like medicines, contain and confer grace, and 
the theory of the church as the company of the baptized, presided 
over by a body of teachers in the apostolic succession and monopo- 
lizing the deposit of true teaching, outside of which there is no 
salvation. 

This mighty system, by exalting priestcraft, obscured Christ's 
words, "Come unto me." It both fostered sincere religious devo- 
tion and encouraged superstition. Worldly aims and theocratic 
ambition gained the day in proportion as ignorance prevailed among 
the laity, and the pages of God's Word were unknown. It made 
little difference whether or not people knew, that there was such a 
book, so only they were passive to the rules of the priest and received 
the sacramental grace he was supposed to have authority to confer. 
Caesar of Heisterbach, in the thirteenth century, was expressing 
the opinion of his age, when he compared the papacy to the sun, 
bishops to the stars, the clergy to the day, and the laity to the 
night. For the mediatorial office of Christ were substituted the 
person of the priest and the supplication of Mary, who was queen 
of mercy, as Christ was king of justice. 

The church, so pope and Schoolman boldly asserted, was an 
institution of divine appointment, the civil power being the crea- 
tion of human ambition and violence. The sacerdotium, appointed 
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to be overlord over princes and nations, had authority to enforce 
its will by anathema and interdict, by deposing princes and stirring 
up popular revolt against them. This claim, finding its baldest 
assertion in the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII, that the two 
swords are in the power of the pope, was reaffirmed as the last 
utterance of the mediaeval papacy, by Leo X, the year the Protes- 
tant Reformation broke out. 

In his reply to Boniface VIII, Philip IV of France advanced 
the principle, which was to be emphasized in modern times, that 
the church is composed of laymen as well as clerics. In his Address 
to the German Nobility, Luther set it forth in clear terms. For all 
practical purposes the church was a small body of hierarchs, a 
self-perpetuating aristocracy ruling in Rome. The so-called voice 
of the church was the decree of this body. Against this usurpa- 
tion of prerogative, Wyclif used his pen and voice. By Holy 
Church, he said "they understand prelates and priests, monks and 
canons and friars, all that have the tonsure, all that have crowns, 
though they live ever so accursedly in defiance of God's law." 
Wicked pontiffs the Oxford Reformer called anti-Christs and, like 
Dante, he consigned them to perdition. Transubstantiation he 
pronounced contrary to Scripture as well as contrary to the observa- 
tion of the senses. The church he defined as the body of the elect, 
and preaching the chief function of the priesthood. The Scrip- 
tures are the fides Christiana, the book of life; they are the whole 
truth. To withhold them from the laity is the fundamental sin. 
But Wyclif was a heretic and his bones were dug up by the 
order of the Council of Constance and burnt. The mediaeval 
system was reaffirmed by the Council of Ferrara-Florence. 

To the faithful Roman Catholic of today the Middle Ages are 
the seed-plot of theology and genuine piety. The religious rest and 
moral excellence, alleged to have reigned then, Pius X's encyclicals 
have been holding up as the ideal condition, over against the 
unrest and uncertainty for which the freedom of modern thought 
is charged as being responsible in church and society. But over 
the system of mediaeval theology, as over all systems of theology 
constructed by man, Wyclif's words stand like a drawn sword: 
"In the end the truth will conquer." No generation is bound by 
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the doctrinal statements of its predecessors. Church councils 
have erred. Churches have erred. That was a fundamental 
proposition of the Thirty-nine Articles and other confessions of the 
Reformation period as it had been the statement of Luther in 152 1. 
Great theologians have erred. The New Testament alone is 
binding — the New Testament as men are guided by the Holy Spirit 
to interpret it. 

4. The fourth group of articles of faith emerged in the sixteenth 
century. The Protestant Reformation was a reproclamation of 
the gospel. Once more men looked away from ordinances and 
drank from the fountain of a free salvation; from the human 
priest and heard the words of Christ: "My kingdom is not of this 
world." To the church's treasury of merit Luther opposed the 
holy gospel of the glory and grace of God. His assertions he based 
upon the study of the Scriptures and upon inward experience. 

The Scriptures, which had been read without restriction by 
laymen in the first centuries, were again offered to the people. 
Luther's words at Worms asserted this supreme authority: " Unless 
I am persuaded from the Scriptures and by clear arguments I will 
not recant, for my conscience is bound in the Word of God." "In 
the Scriptures," so the Scotch Confession of 1560 runs, "all things 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of mankind is sufficiently 
expressed." 

Justification by faith, the second principle of the Reformation, 
involving for the soul the right of immediate access to God and also 
the assurance of personal salvation, rendered priestly mediation 
outside of Christ superfluous. To Protestants nothing seems 
more strange than the utter failure of Catholic historians and con- 
troversialists to find significance in Luther's struggle for peace in 
the convent. In cases, they ignore it altogether. Arrived at 
the head of the Scala Sancta, the Augustinian monk heard the still 
small voice saying to him that his devotion and the Pater Nosters 
he had repeated at every step were worthless. 

These two articles, the final authority of the Bible and justifica- 
tion by faith, are inwrought into the thinking of the Protestant 
world. They vindicate for the individual the right to think for 
himself and to decide his own destiny by dealing directly with 
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Christ. Modern thought and culture are indebted to the Reforma- 
tion for this liberty more than they are always ready to acknowl- 
edge. 

5. The fifth group of articles of faith belongs to the official 
statements of the Roman Catholic communion in the last four 
centuries, and more especially as they are found in the Tridentine 
and Vatican standards. 

The Council of Trent, made up almost exclusively of Italian 
and Spanish bishops, defined the Roman belief as against Protes- 
tantism, reasserting the dogmas held in the Middle Ages without 
adding to them. The two dogmas it left undefined, the dogmas of 
the immaculate conception and papal infaUibility, were solemnly 
fixed by the encyclical of Pius IX in 1854 and by the Vatican 
Council of 1870. These have become an essential part of the dog- 
matic teaching of the Roman communion, and all who wilfully 
deny them are heretics, cut off from the body of Christ. 

In denning Mary's exemption from all taint of original sin, the 
subtle doctor Duns Scotus was honored to the disparagement of 
St. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas. The chief Scripture proofs are 
from the Canticles and Jeremiah — passages which by all principles 
of sound exegesis can have no reference to her whatever — and 
Jerome's mistranslated passage in the third chapter of Genesis. 
The last three popes agree in adoring Mary. The fulsome predicates 
affirmed of her by Alphonso da Liguori were accepted by Pius DC, 
who made Alphonso a doctor of the church, an act calling forth 
Dollinger's most vigorous protest. Leo XIII appealed to her 
intercession, as the all-sufficient means of securing the triumph 
of truth over error. Pius X has called her the spouse of the Holy 
Spirit. 1 By the dogma of 1854, all who deny Mary's sinlessness 
are declared to make shipwreck of the faith. 

1 On the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of the dogma of the immaculate 
conception, 1904, Pius X sent out a circular letter in which he makes the following 
astounding use of Scripture to substantiate Mary's glory: "Already Adam saw her 
in the distance as the destroyer of the serpent's head and, at the sight of her, dried 
up his tears over the curse which had struck him. Noah thought of her in the saving 
ark and Abraham when he was stopped from sacrificing his son; Jacob saw her as 
the ladder on which the angels ascended and descended. Moses recognized her in 
the burning bush. David greeted her as he danced and sang at the return of the ark. 
Elijah recognized her in the cloud which arose out of the sea." 
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As for the doctrine of the papacy, the Tridentine Profession of 
Faith requires the priest "to swear allegiance to the bishop of 
Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles and vicar of 
Jesus Christ." He is the visible head of the church. In him the 
Vatican dogma concentrates all authority in Christ's kingdom on 
earth. He is amenable to no tribunal but God himself. When he 
speaks in his official capacity of matters of doctrine or morals, he 
speaks as God. A pope may be guilty of almost every crime, like 
Alexander VI, and yet he is infallible. He may establish or sanc- 
tion the office of the inquisition, as did Innocent HI and Sixtus IV. 
He may preach a crusade against the Waldenses and Hussites and 
solemnly insist upon the flames as a proper punishment for witches, 
and yet he is infallible. He may distinctly declare the burning of 
heretics to be according to the will of the Holy Spirit as did Leo X 
in his bull against Luther. By virtue of the power committed to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, he may declare Magna Charta forever null 
and void; and, by a decree, also perpetually valid, divide the 
western continent between Spain and Portugal, and yet he is 
infallible. He may set himself over kings and princes, and release 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, as did Gregory VH, Innocent 
ni, and Innocent IV, and as did Pius V, when he deposed Eliza- 
beth from the English throne, and declared that the pope of Rome 
was the head over all peoples and all kingdoms 1 — and yet he is 
infallible. He may, as did Clement VI, in his bull against Louis 
the Bavarian, fill his fulmination with all the curses possible to 
conceive, invoking upon his enemy blindness and madness, the 
wrath of God in this world and the next, and calling upon the earth 
to open and swallow him up — and yet he is infallible. He may 
declare that it was altogether necessary for salvation that every 
soul be subject to the pope, as did Boniface VIII, and yet he is 
infallible. He may pronounce a passage of Scripture genuine, as 
Leo XIII did I John 5:7, and he is infallible, though the critical 
learning of the world declare it ungenuine. Yea, as in these last 
years, Pius X may order in every diocese the establishment of a 
vigilance committee with inquisitorial powers, sitting in secret, 

1 Quoting in full, Jer. 1:9, the passage Gregory VTI delighted to quote in justifica- 
tion of the enormous claims of the papacy. 
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and charged with the duty to spy out and snuff out all sparks of 
disobedience to the papal utterances, and at the same time oblige 
all bishops every three years on oath to certify that the committees 
have been active and that no spark of heresy exists within the 
bounds of their sees. 

The new crusade now being waged by the papacy for Mediaeval- 
ism against Modernism has called forth strong protest from within 
the Catholic communion, although its volume is insignificant as 
compared with the general submission to papal leadership. The 
opposition of Dollinger and the able body of scholars who joined 
him did not call forth a large following and it is possible that the 
utterances of such scholars as Koch, Schnitzer, and Loisy will not 
secure more than passing notice from Catholics. However, it is 
gratifying that, moved by love of the truth, competent scholars 
dare to face excommunication in speaking out their convictions. 
In his last monograph, Der Modernismus, Schnitzer of Munich^ 
resisting the papal charge that the paths of Modernism lead to 
atheism, has represented Catholicism as covered with a mass of 
mediaeval rubbish. He insists upon applying the principles of 
historical criticism to the study of the Bible and church creeds, and 
upon making a clear distinction between the church and the 
hierarchy. He also repudiates the constraint put upon freedom 
of thought by dictation from the church. If Christianity is to 
survive in civilized lands, the Johannine church of the spirit must 
replace the Petrine church of the flesh. 

6. In examining the five groups of formulated articles, with 
reference to the present mind of Western Christendom, it must be 
felt how heartily the vast mass of its constituency can unite in 
repeating the venerable rule of faith once ascribed to the apostles. 
Nevertheless, even the Apostles' Creed lacks the express statement 
of the element which belongs to life and conduct as distinct from 
a state of mind. The present tendency in Protestant Christendom 
is in the direction of nurturing a disposition of heart rather than of 
insisting on articles stated in a prescriptive form. Valuable and 
necessary as creeds must always be as statements of the church's 
intellectual belief, the spirit is almost gone among Protestants 
which is expressed in the Ten Articles already quoted, which, 
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speaking of the three ancient creeds, declare that whosoever being 
taught does not accept all their articles "cannot be the very mem- 
bers of Christ and his espoused, the church, but be very infidels 
or heretics and members of the devil, with whom they shall per- 
petually be damned." The church's life depends upon something 
deeper than correct statements of the nature, work, and teachings 
of Christ. It depends upon Christ himself. Precise formulations 
concerning the fundamental matters plainly taught in the Scrip- 
tures will unite the church and not divide it. But centuries of 
history prove that it may be possible to give unqualified assent to 
them and yet miss what seems to be the deeper meaning of Christ's 
words when he said: "Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven." 

The study of church history also shows that articles, precisely 
formulated, have not sufficed to keep the church from stagnation 
in lif e, or from spiritual pride and worldly aims. German mysticism 
before the Reformation was a protest against all three. There have 
been bad Calvinists and good popes, proud monks and gentle 
Puritans, haughty churchmen and devout heretics. As among the 
Quakers, where formulated articles have been least insisted upon 
or not at all, piety has flourished and efforts abounded to check 
social evils and promote the goodness and well-being of mankind. 
On the other hand, the assurance of dogmatic rectitude has often 
been combined with unlovely intolerance and bitter controversy. 
So it was in the period of conflict over the deity of Christ and his 
person in the ancient church. So it was in the dreary and unedify- 
ing doctrinal discussions in Protestant. lands, following the period 
of the Reformers, from Germany, with Colovius as a leading figure, to 
Holland and Great Britain. There is a large and essential element 
which it is difficult adequately to inclose within the phraseology 
of a formulated creed. This element is involved in such words as 
those of our Lord: "Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven." It finds expression in the words 
of the apostle when he exclaimed: "It is no longer I that five but 
Christ liveth in me." 

That which is the surest criterion of a Christian profession must 
be the chief condition of mutual ecclesiastical recognition. And 
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this is devotion to Christ, in spirit and in daily living. Richard 
Baxter was on the right path when he proposed as the basis of 
Christian union the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Apostles' Creed. These demand agreement in moral obedience, 
in worship, and in doctrinal assent, though it must not be forgotten 
that the Apostles' Creed was a liturgical act rather than a doctrinal 
composition. The glory of the Apostles' Creed is that it magnifies 
the person of Christ. It is attachment to him which will fill the 
world with love and carry the kingdom of God everywhere. To 
quote the words of Dr. Philip Schaff, in his address opening the 
series "of Pan-Presbyterian Councils in Edinburgh, 1877, "The 
central doctrine around which all others cluster is not justification 
by faith, nor election and reprobation, nor the mode of the eucha- 
ristic presence, but the great mystery of God manifest in the flesh." 
Devotion to Christ will show itself in love of man for his fellow- 
man. Christian love is as much an article of faith as is the deity 
of Christ. The New Testament asserts the one as frequently as 
it does the other and Christ, as presented in the Gospel of John, 
makes love central in his requirements. It is quite possible to 
deduce this holy requirement from the expression "the communion 
of saints," but the Apostles' Creed does not expressly state it. 
Neither the Decrees of Trent nor the Augsburg Confession contain 
among their articles any distinctive chapter on the duty of love 
going out in what is now termed "service" and philanthropy and 
tolerance and missionary effort. The Westminster Confession 
in its chapter on the communion of saints comes somewhat nearer 
to it by insisting upon "the union in love .... of those who in 
every place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus." But the Con- 
fession goes no farther in express terms. That holy passion to 
whose praise Paul devotes a prolonged paragraph in writing to the 
Corinthian church, and "which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up," 
and "thinketh no evil," has not yet found full and equal expression 
in any creed of Christendom as a requirement of Christian character 
at the side of the intellectual articles of belief. Nor has the con- 
suming purpose to relieve the temporal sorrows of men and to 
make known to all the power of the gospel unto salvation. 

Love is the article of articles. It is the most excellent gift. 
When it is confessed as the bond of perfectness it will soften the 
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creedal division of Christendom and break down denominational 
barriers. It will beget the tolerant spirit which Cromwell com- 
mended to the Scotch Assembly when he wrote: "I beseech you 
in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken." 
The Christian world is struggling today in the effort to exalt devo- 
tion to Christ as the main thing. It need not depart from the 
essential statements of its historic creeds. But it is struggling to 
prove this devotion in life and gracious service. It knows this is 
the chief thing it is called upon to do. That which constituted 
the power and the abiding element in Channing's influence was 
that he magnified the person of Christ as the friend of sinners and 
the dispenser of miraculous help to the suffering and that he 
demanded a warm devotion of heart to him. Nowhere does this 
appear more attractively than in the catechism in which he 
embodied the "elements of religion and morality." Channing's 
renunciation of the venerable formulas of the church we may forget 
and are willing to forgive, for we must love him for his effort to 
start a warm current of Christian feeling in the church for Christ and 
for men. 

Devotion to Christ means communion with the mind of Christ. 
And as we approach him as he is set before us in the pages of the 
New Testament, we shall be filled with his spirit, which was the 
spirit of holiness and doing good. This element the framers of 
our creeds understood. They recognized its supreme importance 
but they failed to give to it concrete expression in their articles. 
Right views on the deity of Christ and his incarnation and death, 
on justification by faith and the last judgment, might well be 
expected to issue in an all-around Christian life, but it has been 
proved that doctrines may be converted into frigid formulas and 
assent to them with the mouth be unaccompanied by warmth of 
heart going out in love and service. As between the two, assent 
to a precise form of articles and a warm devotion to Christ, if a 
choice is to be made, the church today is coming more and more 
to prefer the latter; and in this fact lies the assurance of the growing 
unity of Christendom. 



